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Your Editor the happy recipient Faculty Fellowship 
the Fund for the Advancement Education the Ford Founda- 
tion for the coming academic year, devoted research 
New York City the Baroque. Although mail addressed the 
NEWS Queens College will forwarded, readers are asked 
use our home address: 35-13 76th St, Jackson Heights 72, N.Y. 
until Sept. 1956. 

Congratulations James Clifford, editor the Johnsonian 
Newsletter his delightful scholarly YOUNG SAM JOHN- 
SON (McGraw-Hill $5.75). The only defect this book, our 
opinion, that its subject neglected born the 17C. 

Our next issue will contain review major contribution 
scholarship: LIBERTY REFORMATION THE PURITAN 
William Haller. Columbia University 

draw attention the review Maren-Sofie THE 
HAPPY MAN NEO-LATIN NEWS (this issue). work 
great significance English well Neo-Latin literature. 

Another forthcoming review devoted Paul Verniére’s 
monumental SPINOZA PENSEE FRANCAISE AVANT 
REVOLUTION, Paris: Presses Univ., 1954, 774p. vols, 
1800 fr. 

Items this issue are numbered consecutively; cross-references 
are made item number. 


DRAMA AND THEATER 

(1) CHAPMAN. Ennis Rees, The Tragedies George Chap- 
man, Renaissance Ethics Action. Harvard University Press, 
1954, $4.50. Review PHYLLIS BARTLETT, Queens 
Professor Rees contends that for well over hundred years, ever 
since Lamb reintroduced Chapman English readers Speci- 
mens English Dramatic Poets (1808), critics have concentrated 
the poetic merit and philosophical meaning isolated speeches 
and have thus failed interpret Chapman’s tragedies wholes. 
Rees’s intention “for what seems the first time the 
history Chapman criticism” study the tragedies “as they 
appear the consistently Christian-humanistic context the 
rest the poet’s work and especially they appear the light 
his professed intention and very genuine accomplishment.” 

The first chapter Professor Rees’s book, “Chapman’s 
Christian Humanism,” can stand itself lucid essay 
definition. Reconstructing Chapman’s humanism chiefly from 
the consistent doctrines his non-dramatic poems, Rees describes 
the “core” his “creed” belief “learning made valid 
divine impulsion.” There vacillation Chapman’s belief 
that his duty seek and present the truth such way 
that will improve the spiritual well-being those who, through 
the perspicuity their learning, are sufficiently ennobled 
understand him—and Homer. For the epics, 
that Chapman found his most examples. Through- 
out this study the tragedies the author continually relates the 
actions and utterances the characters the coherent body 
Chapman’s thought expressed his poems and all 
prefatory and explanatory material that accompanied his trans- 
lations. deference Chapman, let call the method “cir- 
cular.” 

Probably the chief illumination this new view the tragedies 
Chapman’s use Irony, Homeric device that Chapman 
chiefly noted the portrayal Menelaus. Professor Rees makes 
the point that “the ‘virtuous’ speeches Bussy and Byron must 
taken ironically,” for the words one Chapman’s notes 
the “whoever saw true learning, wisdom, wit, vou- 
mansion any proud, vain-glorious, and braggartly 
spirit, when their chief act and end abandon and abhor it?” 
James Smith suggested his Scrutiny essay 1935, Chapman 
did intend his audience take either Bussy Byron 
virtuous exemplum: Bussy makes himself ridiculous, Byron has 
stability. Rees properly contrasts these two with the main doc- 
trine Chapman’s writing. They are not truly learned free. 
Since freedom the will only “attainable through religion and 
the contemplative man, not the active, who can 
achieve this freedom. When, with Clermont, contemplative 
man learning drawn into the sphere active policy, 
destroyed. 

Thus Cato emerges the perfect protagonist, and Rees believes 
likely that the unmixed colors with which Chapman portrays 
him and the other characters Caesar and Pompey may have ac- 
counted for the failure that tragedy. They have didactic but not 
dramatic interest. Most modern critics follow Parrott’s specula- 
tion based, phrased it, “upon somewhat intangible evidence 
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style and rhythm” that the play was composed 1612-3. But 
Rees sides with Fleay and Stoll. Fleay suggested the 
identification Bellamont, the respectable poet Dekker and 
Webster’s Northward (1605-6) who had written Caesar and 
Pompey, with Chapman; and Stoll, early study that Rees 
has happily uncovered, strongly fortified Fleay’s suggestion (John 
Webster, Boston, 1905). The dating Caesar and Pompey im- 
portant, for was written early 1594 (Henslowe’s entry 
seser and pompie) 1605-6, current argument that 
Chapman developed stoical dramatist urset. Rather, Rees 
opines, Chapman having discovered that simon-pure stoic was 
not dramatic success thereafter adulterated his protagonists: 
humans with fine qualities can misguided, even the faultiest 
men can speak occasional truth. Rees sees Chapman’s stoicism 
constant element his philosophy: the just man’s de- 
fense against policy and injustice; but for perfect inner freedom 
the reliance must Christian faith. (Cato even believed the 
resurrection the body.) 

conclusion, why has the abiding practice reading Chap- 
man’s “pyrotechnic” speeches out context led failure 
his use irony? This reviewer thought answer 
before she struck the same suggestion Rees. The “Achillean” 
and “Odyssean” protagonists alike use the same vocabulary, even 
the same figures speech. She can remember the late Charles 
Williams, who did not stop identify the characters, declaiming 
with fine abandon after speech from the tragedies and 
all sounded alike—utterly Chapman. The curious reader 
might, for turn speeches justice and freedom made 
Bussy and Cato (see Rees, pp.37-8, 143-4). They are un- 
differentiated that only regarding the total character 
Bussv within the context total thought that 
should come the conclusion that Byron’s speech ironic. 
braggart. 

This new study The Tragedies George stimu- 
lating and persuasive book. use word Chapman’s, 
“nervial” organization and style—a pleasure read for its 
and intelligibility. presumed that Professor 
whose counsel Professor Rees acknowledges, has 
approved these 


(2) pastoral play performed the King’s Men 
1613, was based story Shelton’s version Don Quixote. 
The authorship has been attributed sometimes Shakespeare 
alone, sometimes him Fletcher. the 18C, Theobald revived 
the Double Falsehood. Since the original lost, J.R. 
has attempted restore it. March, the 
adap’ation was presented Northampton, England, demonstrat- 
ing its effectiveness artificial prettiness without revealing 
anything distinctively Shakesnearean Fletcherian. The plot 
follows: pastoral hill, Dorothea boys’ disguise com- 
miserates with another victim Don Fernando, Cardenio, whose 
heloved Lucinda has been abducted from nunnery Don Fer- 
but that villain’s ducal father restores each girl her 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS THOMAS ed. 
Fredson Bowers. Vol. II. New York: Cambridge University Press, 
$7.50, 600p:—The editorial method followed that the first 
volume except for one extension—the recording various stages 
press-correction the specifying copies which exhibit them. 
The textual introductions are, have learned expect from 
Dr. Bowers, models their kind; and the texts themselves are 
definitive his indefatigability and mastery bibliographical 
techniaues can make them. result extensive collations, 
example, able incorporate number alterations The 
Honest Whore (Part which probably stem from some author- 
probably Dekker. Bowers disagrees with Sir Walter Greg 
about Birdlime’s song Westward V.iii, arguing that 
exit song. 

addition the plays mentioned, the volume contains North- 
ward and two other works which previously were not readily 
available scholars: The Magnificent Entertainment Giuen 
King James vpon the day his Maiesties Trivumphant Pas- 
sage ... the March. 1603 and The Whore Babylon. The 
first these records the King’s passage through London, with 
detailed descriptions various Devices, the Pageants the Ital- 
ians and Dutch, the elaborate architectural works, and the speeches 
and songs delivered. The whole written style which conveys 
the magnificence and pomp the occasion, For example, when the 


King appeared Fame sounded her trumpet with 
“strange and heauenly causing wildnes and quicke 
motion” the looks and dress Detraction Oblivion, “the 
Fount the same moment Tyme flowing fresh and aboundantly 
through seuerall pipes, with Milke, Wine, and 

One warning the reader The Magnificent Entertainment 
might well noted some modern critics, for Dekker cautions 
against “the scrue any wresting comment” upon his words. 

His preface The Whore Babylon contains further advice 
critics when defends dramatist’s right falsify the ac- 
count time: “know, that write Poet, not Historian 
and that these two doe not liue vnder one law.” Dekker also at- 
tacks bad actors: “let the Poet set the note his Nombers, euen 
Apolloes owne Lyre, the Player will haue his owne Crochets, 
and sing false notes, dispite all the rules 
The labours therfore Writers are vnhappie the children 
bewtifull woman, being spoyld ill nurses, within month 
after they come into the world.” 


(4) FORD’S THE BROKEN HEART SPANISH 
TRAGEDY are compared Félix Carrére Etudes Angl. 8:1 
(Ja-Mr55)1-10. There are “des analogies “similitudes 
vengeur.” The differences lie Ford’s use the material his 
avoidance the simpler solutions the that Kyd yields 
to. Ford more restrained, his stoicism different quality. 
The result something less adapted the traditional revenge 
play. There may aiso resemblances between The Broken Heart 
the Ur-Hamlet.—(McD. Emslie) 


(5) TRAGEDIES. Critical Study Samuel 
Schoenbaum. Columbia University Press, 1955, $4.50, 288p:—Dr. 
Schoenbaum congratulated upon the clarity compre- 
hensiveness this study. With exceptional efficiency, critical 
commentary The Revenger’s Tragedy, The 2nd Trag- 
edy, Hengist King Kent, Women Beware Women, The Change- 
ling combined with history the development Middle- 
ton’s tragedy, careful discussion the canon the plays, 
analysis sources, influences and shaping conventions, 
evaluation Middleton’s special contribution tragedy, and 
discussions such matters determination the authorship 
anonymous plays, sexual preoccupation Elizabethan drama, 
Middleton’s concept the self-destructive nature sin, and his 
ironic method. 

The analysis the nature significance that ironic method 
probably the most significant the many features this 
study. “The dramatist expresses his point view largely through 
his irony, which pervades every aspect his art. Irony im- 
plicit almost every situation, informs the career almost 
every character. Irony permeates the imagery asides, the juxta- 
position speeches. The appeal such plays these the 
intelligence rather than the emotions.” 

Dr. Schoenbaum ranks Middleton second only Shakespeare 
among Jacobean tragedians tends blame the total 
success upon the age which forced Middleton use stage conven- 
tions unsuited his deepest artistic impulses. For Middleton 
“was innovator endeavoring create type drama essen- 
tially different from the romantic heroic drama his con- 
temporaries. drama that psychological realistic, cynical 
dispassionate; often arouses terror, rarely pity. Driven 
impulses passions which they can understand, 
Middleton’s men women gradually disintegrate moral beings, 
discovering too late that they wear destruction within their own 
bosoms.” 

outstanding importance Schoenbaum’s treatment the 
2nd Tragedy key work the development 
Middleton’s art. Indeed, Schoenbaum almost pioneer 
approaching it, for the play has been discussed curosity, 
example Elizabethan handwriting, surviving prompt- 
book, and subject for inquiries—but scarcely 
art. Also striking the detailed treatment Hengist, King 
Kent, diffuse blending tragedy history, melodrama 
whose importance has been underrated previous critics. 


(6) Wm. Clark, THE EARLY IRISH STAGE. The Be- 
ginnings 1720. N.Y.: Oxford UP, 1955, 225p, $4.50:—Folk, 
Biblical professional drama; theatrical-social relations; methods 
staging; lists actors plays performed. 


(7) Jean Gagen, THE NEW WOMAN. HER EMERGENCE 
ENGLISH DRAMA 1600-1730. N.Y.: Twayne Publishers, 
1954, 194p, $3.50:—The presence galaxy brilliant women 
the last half the 17C—Lucy Hutchinson, Margaret Caven- 
dish, Lady Conway, Anne Killigrew, Katherine Philips, Aphra 
Behn, etc.—combined with changed social conditions the in- 


fluence Moliére’s Les Femmes Savantes make popular 
English drama the learned lady comic figure. She and her 
sisters (the female virtuoso, lady writers, feminine pretenders 
culture, daughters revolt, ladies who wouldn’t say yes, gay 
female gallants, Amazons various kinds) were not without 
predecessors life literature. Dr. Gagen finds amazing 
number such “new women” 130 years drama some 
writers and, particular, plays. She traces their history 
significance, both theatrical social, against background 
related works such Astell’s Serious Proposal 1697 Schur- 
man’s The Learned Maid 1659, also makes good use such 
secondary sources MacCarthy’s Women Writers Myra 
Reynolds’ The Learned Lady. The result useful compilation 
which draws attention minor but persistent theme. 

Dr. Gagen perhaps overly surprised find such “new 
women” these “early dramas” somewhat too willing find 
them mirroring actual changes feminine status. After all, 
the “new woman” was not new: the Wife Bath several 
Shakespeare’s characters the inhabitants Joseph Hall’s 
Shee-landt have some inclusion. sense the “new 
woman” drama was only modification the old device 
girl disguised boy. The trick obvious one, probably 
much product human delight topsy-turvydom 
dystopism index changed social status. women 
the stage surprised shocked, would seem that they 
their status were far from established accepted real life. 

The survey such females drama supplemented in- 
teresting accounts flamboyant figures like the Duchess 
Newcastle. But Dr. Gagen seems have overlooked the quieter 
excellence such women Magdalen Herbert, Lucy Countess 
Bedford, Lady Fanshawe, Lady Mary Wroth; perhaps their 
counterpart should found the greatness character the 
Lady Comus (hardly “old” type woman). But such 
serious new women are slighted, the treatment their ridiculed 
sisters thorough, interesting perceptive. 

[Charles Perrault, THE VINDICATION WIVES 1694, tr. 
Roland Grant, part conflict with Boileau, has been published 
Rodale Press (Miniature Bks, 


(8) SHAKESPEARE SURVEY Allardyce Nicoll. New 
York: Cambridge University Press 1955, $3.75, 180p:—For de- 
tails the central theme this stimulating volume—the 
Comedies—see The Newsletter. 17C scholars 
general will find much extra-Shakespearean interest well, 
particularly scholarly methods and approaches which are ap- 
other writers. For example, Nevill Coghill considers 
Measure for Measure the light careful distinction between 
the Dantean and Jonsonian conceptions comedy; Kenneth 
Muir discovers Troilus Cressida excursion into the meta- 
physical mode. Borinski’s article Shakespeare’s Comic 
Prose could serve useful pattern for similar studies later 
dramatists. much also learned from Dover Wilson 
“The New Way with Shakespeare’s Texts.” And Roy 
fascinating probing into “The Celestial Plane Shakespeare” 
suggests that its pervasiveness the Bard’s plays extends sig- 
nificantly into later drama. 


TAMBURLAINE’S MALADY OTHER ESSAYS 
ASTROLOGY ELIZABETHAN DRAMA Johnstone Parr, 
Alabama 1953, $3.50, contains valuable bibliography 
17C astrology relation drama usefully applies astrology 
determine problems meaning. 


(10) ROMEO JULIET. New Shakespeare Series. ed. 
Dover Wilson. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1955. 
$3:—Someone erred when they sent the review copy this 
non-17C work, but worthy mention because the ex- 
cellent account the stage-history the play. Despite numerous 
literary allusions it, there record performance be- 
tween Shakespeare’s company the Restoration, when Pepys 
thought “the worst that ever heard.” Perhaps would have 
been better pleased James Howard’s modification it, which 
included Count Paris’s wife and happy ending. was sup- 
planted Otway’s Caius Marius. Garrick’s 1748 performance 
was the first return the Shakespearean play since 1662. 


(12) BETTERTON. McDonald “Pepys’ Shakespeare 
Song” ShakeQuart 6(1955)159-70:—A declamatory setting the 
“To not be” Cesare Morelli Pepys MSS 
(of which transcription given) may indicate something 
the way Betterton delivered the speech. 


(13) William Meader, Courtship Shakespeare. Its Re- 
lation the Tradition Courtly Love. N.Y.: King’s Crown 
Press, 1954, $4, 276p:—Shakespeare accepted the pattern the 
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medieval romances for his romantic plots. The actions lovers 
his plays and those Dekker, Webster Kyd are strikingly 
similar. Little the 17C, but useful background it. 


(14) Calendar DRAMATIC RECORDS the Books the 
Livery Companies London 1485-1640 ed. Robertson 
Gordon (Malone So. Colls. The Society. Members only) 
Records Companies, including Lord Shows 1535- 
1640 Miscellaneous Shows 1485-1639. References JONSON, 
MUNDAY, MIDDLETON, WEBSTER, HEYWOOD, TAYLOR 
the water poet. 


(15) MOLIERE: HOMME THEATRE René Bray. 
Paris: Mercure France 1954, 397p, 800 fr. Review HAS- 
KELL BLOCK, Wisconsin:—The excellence Bray’s book 
makes one realize how great loss students have suffered through 
his untimely death. The importance his Formation 
Doctrine Classique France has long been recognized 17C 
scholars; the present study, following the completion his ed. 
Moliére’s Oeuvres Complétes opens new approach the 
dramatists’ work. 

Bray’s title indicates his point view. Here, for almost the 
first time any significant detail, Moliére’s plays are considered 
not strictly from literary viewpoint but rising out the 
demands the theater responding them. For students 
Shakespeare Jonson, this new attitude toward dramatic 
literature, but the interpretation Moliére has suffered from too 
close dependence critical techniques more appropriate the 
study Corneille Racine. Even here, the emphasis has been 
somewhat one-sided: the writers tragedy were men letters 
seriously concerned with the formulation critical theory 
well with the evocative power language; but Moliére 
emerges from Bray’s volume essentially man the theater 
—an actor director who wrote not only with view stage 
representation whose works cannot isolated from the specific 
theatrical conditions which they inhere. This not discount 
the enjoyment that can come from Moliére’s printed text but 
insist that the dramatic vitality his great plays rises out 
the interaction literary theatrical values: the one cannot 
from the other the plays are rightly under- 
stood. 

The study divided into main parts: Orientations, The 
Comedian, The Poet. The first deals principally with the relation- 
ship theater literature Moliére’s work. The 2nd discusses 
detail the career from the moment that young Poquelin aban- 
doned the bourgeois comfort his father’s household take 
actor’s precarious life. Probably other dramatist was 
much part the theatre, surprise learn that 
with his death the company had led for decades fell apart. 
The 3rd section makes clear the dramatic consequences Moliére’s 
theatrical role the construction the plays, the techniques 
development, the modes characterization, es- 
pecially relation the acting group, Moliére’s role the 
creation new dramatic forms. Bray concludes with discussion 
the theatrical qualities Moliére’s “comic world,” 
world which the author views fundamentally unreal, partaking 
the magic wonder the stage rather than the problems 
events everyday life. 

perhans this last point that the reader may want 
clarification. Bray contends throughout that Moliére aimed pri- 
marily pleasing audience the theater. wrote, Bray 
argues, make men laugh not make them better. This re- 
jection crude moralistic criteria all the good, for critics 
such Martin Turnell have vitiated any sound understanding 
Moliére’s plays the contention that “the whole his work 
was onslaught the bourgeoisie,” even 
readers have viewed him satirist the manner Juvenal. 
more just argue that Moliére attacks not social classes 
individual aberrations—Consider Arnolphe, Orgon, Harpagon, 
Jovrdain, Argan, the rest—& Moliére not much concerned 
with condemning these characters with using them centers 
broad comic situations. Nevertheless, Bray suggests but 
not develop, also true that Moliére, making men 
laugh, also makes them better. might added that many 
his hest plays are openly farcical, even irrational move- 
ment. they may not completely cut off from objective ex- 
the author contends. But has given not 
detailed analysis Moliére’s plays the complexity his 
many faceted art; rather has pointed the way reorienta- 
tien Moliére criticism. interesting note that the same 
was made Moore’s Moliére, New Criticism 
shorter, more general work from which Bray has taken 
acknowledged valuable suggestions. The study includes 
up-to-date working bibliography detailed index. 
indispensable volume for anyone interested Moliére. 


(16) ‘Hellish Verses’ the TRAGICALL RAIGNE 
SELIMUS” Jean Jacquot, MLR 
Ralegh’s authorship verses (1603) attributed him (MSS 
the Marquis Bath. Hist. Mss Comm. vol.II, p.52) traces 
speech the Tragicall Raigne 1594 (sc.ii. 305-67). There 
was some connection between “atheism” the stage philo- 
sophical circles. 


(17) The Bodleian Library has purchased from the 
Earl Leicester the Holkham Collection printed books includ- 
ing some from the library Edward Coke his wife Cary. 
They collected bound quarto vols. plays, each vol. with 
armorial bookplate dated 1701. 


(18) RASSER ALSACE L.A.Triebel. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1955. $5.50, Johann Rasser, 
parish priest schoolmaster Ensisheim minor statesman, 
died before 1595, this scholarly treatment his life, back- 
ground, aims school dramatist, with full consideration 
his Spil von Kinderzucht, its plot, characters, staging, boy 
actors, can but briefly mentioned because our dedication 
the 17C. Professor Triebel shows the stage transformation from 
medieval morality “classical” drama the age Shakespeare, 
investigates the problems stage technique which faced drama- 
tists the late 16C, shows the presence the delectare motif 
the plays that period, finds Rasser’s play transition 
form between dramatized moral teaching the dramatic repro- 
duction life. The chapters boy actors their repertory 
European staging the 16C are signal importance. 


(19) SPANISH DRAMA. The Bulletin the Comediantes 
7:1(Spr.55) contains (a) discussion motif-index problems 
with special reference LOPE VEGA: 105 plays revealed 
extensive use universal themes motifs; the 115 
plays studied contain folk-themes basic elements. Chronological 
trends are detectable Lope’s use folk-motifs, revealing pos- 
sibilities for solving problems dating plays. (b) “The Anony- 
mous reina penitente” G.E.Wade:—Authorship Tirso 
Molina very improbable; J.B. Villegas’s handwriting does 
not appear the ms; the author remains unidentified. The 3-act 
comedia (1601) tells how, when English Queen’s advances 
were repulsed courtier, she accused him insult fled. 
She repented, made amends establishing hospital, confessed 
her wrong when returned, thus led his restoration es- 
tates family. The theme that salvation come though 
good works well grace; the author also concerned with 
man’s place the divine order. Though the setting “English” 
the atmosphere Spanish the Queen way identifiable 
with Elizabeth (c) “El Burlador Sevilla, Hombre sin Nom- 
bre”:—The opening scene the play defines Don Juan 
key the moral significance universality the play. 
(d) bibliography recent foreign works the comedia in- 
cludes items too numerous mention here, including classifications 
under Don Juan Theme; Calderon; Cervantes; Tirso; Lope 
Vega. 

[See also items 20, and for more 


REPORTS DISSERTATIONS 
(We will grateful department heads, supervisors authors 
dissertations will send lend copies their official ab- 
that may base them brief reports like the fol- 
owing 

(20) ST. EVREMOND THE FRENCH ENGLISH CRITI- 
CAL TRADITIONS Jack Fink, San Jose State Coll. (Stan- 
ford Ph.D. 1954) :—St. E’s attacks neo-classical rules, Aristotle 
the French Academy; his historico-relative approach litera- 
ture; his leadership the School Taste; his perception 
formative influences literature from milieu climate, all helped 
break the shackles authoritarian criticism France Eng- 
land. His recognition the merits Elizabethan drama did much 
reaffirm the English tradition. Dryden, Dennis Temple bear 
St. E’s influence. Dryden admired St. there remarkable 
critical rapport between them relative merits ancients 
moderns, superiority liberal literal translation, merits 
English comedy: used St.E. confirm his ideas the role 
admiration tragedy, the invalidity Aristotelian catharsis, 
Racine’s violation historical verisimilitude depicting Greek 
heroes French courtiers. St.E’s ideas are seen Dennis’ 
historico-relativism, support the moderns, emphasis effects 
climate character, high regard for English comedy—per- 
haps also other ideas common both such the pragmatic 
test art the propriety love motif tragedy. Through 
St.E, Temple became interested the Quarrel Ancients 
Moderns. Other influences Temple from St. are seen 
historico-relativism, disavowal the rules, recognition the 
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merit English comedy, admiration for Epicurus, enthusiasm 
for Don Quixote. paradox that exiled Frenchman 


England, who could not speak English, profoundly helped shape 
its literary theories. 


(21) RICHARD BROME: CAROLINE PLAYWRIGHT Ralph 
James Kaufmann, Rochester (Princeton study the 
life theatrical activities Brome the context his time 
the formative influence Jonson enables chronological order- 
ing the extant comedies based largely topical materials 
economic, social religious history. Chapter presents critical 
methodology for study conventional character types, socially orient- 
comedy general, Brome’s comedies particular, treats 
the evolution the comedy manners. Brome, essentially 16C 
man living the early 17C social revolution, embodied inter- 
preted human terms its crucial transformations. doggedly 
retained clear-headed, consistent conservatism which employed 
(at times imaginatively always competently) intellectual 
basis for selecting, organizing, dramatically rendering his pri- 
mary social protests against emergent set attitudes which 
became the basis for the modern world. Detailed analysis 
reveals ethical conservatism (Covent-Garden Weeded The 
Queen the Concubine) theatrical conservatism (the burlesque 
“cavalier” modes affected court-circle dramatists—The Love- 
sick Court); economic conservatism (the anti-usury plays, The 
English Moor The Damoiselle; and personal conservatism based 
not pique but intelligible social principles (The Court Beggar). 
important subsidiary thesis that conventions comedy 
overworked type characters represent disguised, modified, 
sometimes almost unrecognizable forms the sociological, moral, 
and sometimes even semantic preoccupations period. 


(22) THE PLACE LETTERS THOUGHT 
CRITICISM BETWEEN HOBBES LOCKE: STUDY 
CRITICAL COMMENTARY George Falle, Toronto (Wisconsin 
attitude toward the place letters 
society adumbrated the critical writinas Davenant Hobbes, 
reflected the theory practice negated Locke’s 
views aesthetic activity. Hobbes’ critical writings posit co- 
herent, consistent aesthetic theory which lucidly defines 
critical terminology, defends the psychological normalcy literary 
aesthetic activities, states his view art artifice. 
indifference the aesthetic limits his critical terminology. 


Hobbes defines the aesthetic process terms judgment, fancy 
their functions. Judgment (the reasoning faculty) selects the 
material from nature “begets the structure 
Poem.” From experiences nature recorded the mind the 
senses, fancy (the imaginative faculty) selects the freshest, most 
appropriate images disciplined the judgment, produces the 
art Undisciplined fancy would lead inartistic, 
disorder: balance summetry parts are essential for crtistic 
unity. This metamorphic process, which materials 
are given. indenendent life form, produces 
the artifact, the aesthetic result the conjoint within 
artificial process, the judicial faculties. 

For Locke, poetic activity has part larger 
onlu terms utility remunerative but Hobbes 
that noetry directly related SCIENTIA 
rooted rational, verifiable truths) therehy occupies place 
function, the true work art (resultina from the aesthetic com- 
fancy judgment “artificial” process), provides 
man, who naturally disposed images 
patterns life worthy his Art thus conduces 
the delineation “the highest pattern (Dryden). 
The ethical values art the work the 
artist, which must, like that the philosopher, the 
man, the divine, interpreted terms its psychological 


Locke’s disparagement the artist’s activity, insistence the 
enistemological philosophical sustem. contempt for the pro- 
fessional man suggest the between Hobhes 
Locke aesthetics the writer’s role the later 
middleclass suspicion art. contrast Druden’s aim assert 
the integrity the artist’s work stimulate that free exercise 
the reasoning imaginative faculties which, their 
analysis the states man’s thought sensibility, would con- 
tribute directly his greater virtue happiness. 

Critical theory practice 1650-1700 were with the 
definition establishment aesthetic norm which all criticai 
judgments might referred which literary values might 


measured with some objectivity accuracy. Despite Dryden’s ad- 
attempts postulate that norm, view art 
artifice was the most reasonable, balanced view the period, 


(23) FRANCIS BACON THE ADVANCEMENT LEARN- 
ING Rexmond Cochrane, Virginia (Columbia Ph.D. 1954; 
the dissertation here reported won Columbia University’s PBK 
award for scholarship) work attempt present cer- 
tain aspects the problem progress learning, 
classical, the momentous form they assumed England the 
18C’s. written from Bacon’s viewpoint study for 
that Historia literaria “History Learning” which de- 
siderated the Advancement 1605 augmentis 1623. The 
study confined those parts literary history which are con- 
cerned primarily with the conflict between “pure knowledge 
nature universality,” Bacon called his new learning, “proud 
termed the classical study man, examines 
the meaning purpose that have been placed the acquisition 
natural human knowledge, with the ascendancy Bacon’s 
kind learning modern time, the manner for the reasons 
predicted its triumph. 


Chapter presents the state learning Bacon’s age both 
now seen perspective with some prejudice saw the 
ecclesiastics, humanists, “men science.” Ch. 
examines his chief philosophical works early 17C reactions 
his program for ameliorating the man enlarging his 
human estate through science. Ch. III the epistemological prob- 
lem raised but not answered Bacon examined the light 
the philosonhers philosophical poets the 17C who sought 
man’s canacity for knowledge his abilitv compre- 
hend anvthine the truth himself the world nature 
“Philosonhical Transactions” “Satire the New Learning” 
study those working science literature after Bacon’s method, 
the periphery the Roval Societv, the satir- 
ists who either saw civil social disorder the Baconian 
found ridiculous the good-intentioned but naive operations 
its adherents. 


The last two chapters concerned with the academic rather 
than active interest the 18C, the influence Bacon- 
inspired ideas the eenturv, the revaluation the idea 
discovery next age. 


(24) TOM BROWNE’S SCHOOLDAYS Me- 
Thomas Browne was educated 
Celleae Winchester’s curriculum (here 
constructed for the first time detail) was modified but non- 
Pamist form the Erasmian system was peculiar Win- 
rhetoric ancient history for use the school, was working 
collection Latin phrases which was published (1654) 
numerous eds recommended Browne. hooks have 
hitherto heen modern scholars. The RHETORICA 
the “reversion” English from Ramist 
the PHRASES was probably the most widely 
hes been. available examine the influence school 
rhetoric history that used are known with anything an- 
proaching certaintu. B’s views rhetoric could have been learned 
from his schoolbooks; his Latinized vocabulary some 
expressions were probably influenced collection 
phrases. Winchester gathered many the 
sumbols which was conduct his mature thought: even 
when these were mainly traditional, the curriculum the 
sources forms which first learned them. Literature, espe- 
cially Latin, played great role B’s life. recent years 
crities have tended treat inadequate philosopher. 
letters. learned love literature result the humanist 
disicplines Robinson Winchester continued cultivate the 
techniques “handsome expressions” that were taught 
the school. The 17C debate education provided one the 
VULGAR ERRORS. that work was vitally con- 
cerned examine the humanist tradition wisdom the prin- 
ciple that wisdom was handed literary 
media, find place for literary authority alonaside sensa- 
tion reason, his two other “determinators truth.” the end 
remained loyal, critical, Wykehamist, sending his sons 
abroad learn talk modern languages bringing them 
the classical poets Robinson’s PHRASES. [Dr. Sprott 
present investigating 17C scepticism Nuffield Fellowship.] 
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(25) MILTON DRYDEN Morris Freedman, City College 
(Columbia Ph.D. 1953):—Part examines the early careers 
early poetry. Royalist sympathies under Busby Westminster 
School Puritan sympathies under Gil (with those Gil Jr., 
Milton’s friend) probably shaped later political literary inter- 
ests. There good evidence that worked the same of- 
fice the Commonwealth government. The chapter “Oration 
Conversation” relates differences prose styles differences 
men. was the aloof, superior, prophet-like artist, mingler 
with his fellows. 

“The Critical Encounter” puts Milton’s 1668 preface 
the context the Dryden-Howard debate over the merits 
blank verse rimed couplets. M’s statement rime bears 
close verbal ideological similarities Howard’s D’s com- 
ments the subject. The odd bellicose tone M’s paragraph 
its belated addition (after Dryden’s Essay appeared) sug- 
gest that was M’s contribution the controversy. Analysis 
Aubrey’s account D’s visit for permission “tag” 
shows that rather than was Aubrey’s source. 

“Fellow Dramatists” tries relate the preface 
the discussion tragedy D’s Essay. Samson may have been 
intended his demonstration how tragedy should 
written. so, the traditional date for SA, 1670-1, correct. D’s 
rimed State Innocence inadequately carried out his arguments 
rime. apparently read carefully, for All for Love 
has close structural verbal resemblances tragedy. 

Pt.IV, “The Political described the political nature 
the epic tradition. conceivably had contemporary references 
like those Absalom Achitophel. Satan, modelled after the 
stock figure the contemporary wicked politician, may drawn 
from Cooper who, Shaftesbury, became Dryden’s Satanic 
Achitophel. Cooper’s career under Cromwell paralleled his rise 
fall under Milton had opportunities for observing 
ally significant suggests that D’s poem should read against 
the background M’s epics. 

The conclusion, “From Milton Translation” holds that 
began moving away from with the elegy Oldham; the 
same genre Lycidas, marked D’s conscious departure from 
the vigorous manner the satires. Religio Laici, its 
mellow tone skepticism, was additional departure from 
The two men’s work translators epitomizes their different ap- 
proaches poetry: personal expression for technical mastery 
for When are considered the perspective the same 
age, new view each emerges, indicating that was more 
Restoration figure, more Renaissance one, than either has 
commonly been thought be. 


Freedman has published account ‘Memor- 
able Milton” HLQ assump- 
that Aubrey met Milion based evidence slip- 
shod deduction; Milton was little more than name Aubrey 
1681. Dryden probably the source the account the visit. 
Milton was civil; Dryden, probably confident but cordial. 
probably made the visit partly with view demonstrating 
the controversy over rime the relative powers rime blank 


BOOKS ARTICLES ENGLISH NON-DRAMATIC WORKS 
AUTHORS: ALEXANDER (item 26); BUNYAN 27; BUR- 
TON 28; Children’s Books 29; DONNE 30; Wit 31; EARLE 
FANE 33; KING 34; MILTON 35-40 50; Metaphysicals 41; 
PEPYS 32; PHILIPOTT 43; Romances 44; ROCHESTER 45; 
Peasant Poetry 46; Martyr 47; STRODE 48; SWIFT 49; 
VAUGHAN 50. 


(26) “Sir William ALEXANDER’s Supplement 
ARCADIA,” abstract SAMLA A.G.D.Wiles, The Cita- 
supplement the revised first appeared 
1621—not other eds erroneously stated various scholars. 
Whether the supplement was published separately in- 
determinable. was written before Aug. 1616, probably not 
before the 1613 Arcadia. 


(27) JOHN BUNYAN Roger Sharrock. Hutchinson, 1955, 
8s6d:—Here brief introduction Bunyan’s life writings, 
his debt English Puritanism, and the pertinence his pre- 
occupation with good evil modern thought. Sharrock finds 
B’s method “modern post-Cartesian” its extreme self-con- 
sciousness; the autobiographical matter shares “with modern 
neuroses the general character anxiety.” Bunyan provides 
case history progress from maladjustment (hallucinations 
paranoiac symptoms) successful integration personality. 


(28) BURTON: The Bodleian Library has acquired hitherto 
unrecorded issue the 1651 ed. the Anatomy Melancholy. 


(29) CHILDREN’S BOOKS ENGLAND AMERICA 
THE 17TH CENTURY William Sloane. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1955, $5, 260p. Review CHARLES MISH, 
University Maryland:—Dr. Sloane Dickinson College has 
here produced useful volume subject which has long since 
needed some critical attention and analysis. Not that there have 
not been books children’s literature before, but they are all, 
Sloane notes, some way inadequate: either they begin their 
survey with the 18C, or, they consider 17C material, they 
commit other faults. They may too limited, Harvey 
Darton’s book, which looks only literature designed give 
amusement; they may too vague and sprawling, Mrs. 
Field’s pioneer study, which wanders off into irrelevancies; 
they may solely preoccupied with those books which still in- 
terest children, the recent work Cornelia Meigs and others. 
Sloane’s virtue that tries complete the field 
defines —and defines with proper scope. Ignoring the 
somewhat academic question what “child” is, attempts 
survey all books his period written for children, or, 
more accurate, for children alone, since forced ignore the 
many books addressed old and young alike, just 
generally pass over material, such the lowest grade 
popular fiction, which was the process becoming more 
less the exclusive property children though certainly not de- 
signed for them. also excludes school books, “the tools 
instruction.” 

When these necessary exclusions books only accidentally 
partially for children are made, what left? Quite bit, 
appears; and, Sloane shows, what remains has surprising 
variety: fiction, biography, religious manuals, poetry, books 
good advice, animal stories, travels, history; not mention riddles, 
nursery rhymes, fairy tales and books. Though 
certainly material religious moralizing nature dominated 
—the chiet point child’s learning read was enable him 
peruse the Bible— material for mere “amusement” was not 
lacking, particularly the latter part the century. For the 
time England, the 1600s saw the rise the idea that 
child not little man, but being whose needs and interests 
and psychology are different. “By many devices they could 
command, authors tried write especially for children,” and, 
matter what the motivation behind such efforts, children’s 
literature was thereby enriched. Moreover, far can tell 
from the surviving evidence, 17C children liked what was pro- 
vided for them, whether was intended for their delight their 

present his material, Sloane has chosen divide his book 
two main parts, the and the checklist. the first 
these deals most pleasantly with the children’s books 
general, including, course, some specific references, well 
with their background social conditions and their connection 
with the general currents thought the time. With wealth 
allusion children’s literature gathered from many contem- 
porary sources, the five chapters this part present succession 
the chief kinds material: fathers’ instructions their off- 
springs, religious stuff (sermons, pious biography, and on), 
fiction. number pertinent general questions are asked and 
answered the first chapter, while the fifth summarizes the 
changing attitude toward children, and its results literature, 
during the century. The checklist, which with its explanations and 
apparatus, takes more than half the book’s pages, consists 
261 items, ranging (it organized chronological basis) 
from 1557 1710; heavily annotated, and from the point 
subject matter the part the book. facsimile 
reproduction The Young Library, 1710, the first 
published catalogue books recommended for children, and 
well-made index finish the volume. 

not sure that Professor Sloane was well advised handle 
his material this split way. sure has gained bright- 
ness for his first part moving the lumber out the way and 
keeping itself. His book then volume designed both for 
reading (and good reading is) and for consultation, and the 
two-part arrangement facilitates the separation the two func- 
tions. But seems that something has been lost. spite 
the fact that often characterizes the individual titles his 
checklist and apparently never fails cite printed summaries 
discussions the various books included (His industry 
collecting this sort elusive material tremendous), rather 
miss the intimate analysis the content number typical, 
even atypical, 17C children’s books. mind, there too 
much about the books and not enough direct presentation the 
raw material the study; the reader kept, were, 
remove from the insides the books and hence does not sufficient- 
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get the “feel” the 17C child’s book. should rather have seen 
expansion the first part the text admit this primary 
material, and corresponding reduction the checklist mere 
listing bare details, title, editions, locations. 

the annotations and the discursive material provided for the 
various entries the checklist, there can complaint; here, 
one might almost say, God’s plenty. But bibliographically the 
list not altogether satisfactory. often hard determine 
how many editions and what editions given title appeared, 
since Professor Sloane does not always list all editions each 
book the list and since the principle his selection not 
clear. Sometimes the entry quite puzzling, for example 
no. 38: S., W., Cupids schoole, 1633 (no other edition cited 
date), for which the only bibliographical reference Wing 
191; there mention STC 6123, where 1632 edition 
entered (STC has mention 1633). Or, mention more 
typical example failure display all editions adequately, there 
item no. Breton’s The mothers blessing, where, though 
made STC 3669-70, only the 1602 edition men- 
tioned (along with the Grosart reprint 1879). Similarly, nos. 
19, 20, all show bothersome discrepancies between editions ac- 
tually listed and STC numbers referred (and incidentally, 
the ‘1616’ edition Cecil’s Certaine precepts no. probably 
ghost). putting together the editions listed and those re- 
ferred to, quite possible get the entire roster, course, 
but would have been much more helpful have them all right 
there one place. 

But spite these strictures, must insisted that Pro- 
fessor Sloane has produced book that is, every sense, valu- 
able. will read and used with profit both 17th century 
specialists and specialists the lore children’s books. seen 
from the vantage point the child’s book, Puritanism and the 
growth rationalism the century take new aspect, while 
less interesting sidelights are cast the absorbing question 
child-adult relationships. Fresh material added the study 
publishers’ habits the period and the psychology readers 
and their ways with books. And finally, the book physically most 
attractive. 


(30) JOHN DONNE N.Y.: Longmans, 
Green Co. 1954. $2.50, 208p:—Here reliable, well written, 
interesting compact guide companion Donne’s works. 
meaningful the common reader, acceptable the scholar, 
royal road Donne’s prose poetry for the exam-threatened 
student. After brief life consideration the Metaphysical 
School, Mr. Gransden combines clarity compression treat- 
ments the various genres the secular and the divine poems, 
concluding with equally able consideration the prose works, 
notes, have not given chapter the prose letters, though 
have quoted have also omitted Donne’s Latin works.” 

Mr. Gransden unifies his analyses the various works—some 
them amounting full explications—by recurring the reve- 
Donne the man them but taking care move 
the Mankind involved Donne and remind the reader 
man’s need for God: “All the said Donne the preacher, 
but SPECULUM, glasse, which see God.” “We, 
non-theological, non-ideal empirical age,” comments Mr. Grans- 
den, “have reversed this valuation read Donne, can, 
the monarch wit, although himself asked ‘what any 
monarch the whole world? and the whole world but that: 
but what? but 

This much needed survey up-to-date its scholarship, sug- 
gestive its comments, discreet its judgments. deserves 
piace every college library and the studies those who, 
educated before the Donne revival too busy keep abreast 
it, seek now rectify their neglect. 


(31) “SOME ASPECTS THE OPPOSITION WIT 
THE AGE DRYDEN POPE,” abstract paper The 
Philological Association the Pacific Coast ALFRED ROSEN- 
BERG, California Davis:—In the Age Dryden Pope wit 
was generally held high esteem, but “false wit” was attacked 
some held that wit was intrinsically dangerous hence unde- 
sirable. the mid-17C, wit was generally defined apt 
comparison based similarities seemingly disparate, though 
some critics emphasized artful contrivance 
literary style. Most the antipathy had these bases: Wit 
was often associated with the fabulous untrue, opposition 
Judgment, which aimed exclusively truth; was con- 
sidered many primarily matter ornamentation con- 
sequently little importance; was connected many sober- 
minded men with irreligion immorality. 

Wit was opposed judgment. The serious thinkers Restora- 


tion were seeking truth, which they considered scien- 
tific explanation how things functioned. Wit was obstacle 
since stressed unusual resemblances things essentially un- 
like. The task was discern the minute differences which enable 
one classify measure things seemingly identical. What was 
sought was exact definition, not striking metaphor. Wit 
was attacked also concerned with actual things. Wit was asso- 
ciated with rhetoric, with the adorning thought not with 
thought Furthermore wit was opposed men like Collier, 
Wesley, Parker, Blackmore, Defoe, who maintained encour- 
aged both impiety immorality. Wit was linked with the im- 
moral court licentious literature Charles II’s reign. was 
also advanced cause scepticism. James Buerdsell noted 
that wit turns things into ridicule, destroying the veneration 
which due sacred things. Wit applied religion first makes 
seem contemptible then false. 


(32) 4:5(Sep53)236:—The Bodleian has 
been given copy John Earle’s MICROCOSMOGRAPHIE 
(MS.Eng.mise.f.89) the author’s hand (as may seen com- 
parison with Earle letters Clarendon 19, fols 128, 276). 
contains Characters with many variants from the printed ed. 
The was known Philip Bliss who entered its variants into 
made only partial use this copy his Earle. 


(33) Eleanor Withington, “The Fugitive Poetry MILDMAY 
FANE [2nd Earl HarvLibBull 
61-78:—Reidentifies vol. English Latin verses (Harvard 
Eng 645) Fane, prints several poems; extracts autobio- 
graphical topical allusions, possible echoes HERRICK 
MARVELL, allusions Lord Fairfax, HOWELL’S Dendrologia, 
CLEVELAND, SELDEN, Arthur WILSON, Duchess NEW- 
CASTLE, JONSON, BEAUMONT FLETCHER. The poems 
are the unpolished work country gentleman but afford some 
light public figures public affairs. 2nd paper Fane 
satirist promised. 


(34) “JOHN HENRY KING: Correction” Percy Simp- 
son, BODLEIAN some 
ascriptions made BODL.QUARTREC 5(1929)324-40 from 
Henry John King. 


(35) “MILTON, BYRON, THE DEVIL,” Constantine 
Stavrou, Univ. Kansas City Rev. 
intended refute Milton’s theological position PL. The 
salient differences between the two devils—Milton’s, 
scious utterer blasphemies who recognizes that greater has 
worsted him; Byron’s, abstainer from heroics who calls all 
doubt seeks reduce all absurdity—underscore the dif- 
ferences outlook the two poets. 


MILTONIC ELEMENTS SHELLEY, abstract 
SAMLA paper Ants the vision the Multitudinous 
Orb (PROM.UNBOUND IV) Shelley remembered the Chariot 
Paternal Deity passage VI, which uses Ezekiel’s vision. 
Shelley’s reading the Bible here Miltonic. Milton’s “wheel 
within wheel” pattern here elsewhere applied Shelley 
with originality, sometimes abstract, “non-objectivist” man- 


(87) THE NEW CRITICISM PL, abstract SAMLA 
paper Emerson, La. State U.:—Eliot, Leavis, Empson, 
Ransom, Brooks Tate discuss PL’s imagery, verse argument, 
its influence, the poet’s mind, revealing New Criticism 
means unified body, with praise opposing blame. 


(38) THE SPELLING SYSTEM WITH RESPECT 
Ky.:—Darbishire’s orthographic principles questioned because 
they tend “improve” Milton’s text. The purpose his spelling 
system analysis his syllabism demand rejection her 
principles they apply his use the apostrophe for cutting 
out vowel sound hence, syllable. His spelling system was 
not supposed entirely consistent view the prosody 
the period, any whole-hearted attempt make consistent 
would probably subvert his intention. 


COMPLETE PROSE WORKS JOHN 
MILTON (Yale U.P.) Walter Taplin Spectator (London) 
June 1954, pp.690-3:—Scholarly, academic, inspiring. The 


editors not allow enthusiasm take precedence over their 
literary judgment. model cool scholarship, extracting 
the full historical value from the pamphlets from that great 
mine Milton’s ideas, his Commonplace Book (which printed 
with very full apparatus provided Ruth and direct- 
ing the reader onwards the great monuments lying further 


(40) ABSTRACTS WORKS ERNEST SIRLUCK 
(Chicago): (a) MILTON THE LAW NATURE, Ph.D. 
diss., Toronto 1948 (unpublished) :—In the divorce tracts 
Milton formulated theory natural law whose political impli- 
cations became explicit 1649: the state originated social 
contract; powers magistracy are delegated revocable; the 
inalienable natural rights every member the community 
are incorporated the ultimate sovereignty the whole people 
England are expressed the absolute supremacy their 
representative, Parliament. 1651 the Latin Secretary faced 
real difficulties. Salmasius’s doctrine royal divine right was 
answerable with the 1649 theory but not his charge that was 
not Parliament that executed Charles set republic, but 
minority which used the Army enforce its will against the 
majority vote. counter this, Milton introduced, alongside his 
secular theory, doctrine “the sounder part”: the regenerate 
minority possess the result duty executing God’s will “either 

1654 Milton relies wholly this theocratic argument; 
Feb. 1659 explicitly repudiated, the state returned 
the jurisdiction the secondary law nature. 

Mar.-Ap.1660, there another change. The analysis 
Ready Easy Way the same that Defence: oppose 
the right the monarchy, there secular view the state 
leading from the secondary law nature the supremacy the 
majority the House Commons; but justify continuance 
unpopular Commonwealth, there theocratic view the 
state which asserts the supremacy the minority the House 
because they are regenerate. 

contradictions are not explicable confusion change 
thought; Milton’s political theory compared with the 
pattern Puritan government polemic, very close correspon- 
dence seen emerge. During the Civil War there only 
incidental application politics his theory natural law: 
such application general, corresponds exactly the theory 
shared all the component elements the parliamentary coali- 
tion, stops short those areas where differences among them 
exist. After these differences have grown great enough 
divisive, supports (though sometimes with certain differences 
theory) whichever group dominates the Revolution until the 2nd 
dissolution the Rump; does although means that his 
political theory suffers from ambiguity, fundamental inner con- 
tradiction, frequent reversal. 

The difficulties encountered analysis M’s use the law 
nature—the same difficulties beset other government 
apologists—may soluble terms tactics. the hypothesis 
erected that M’s use the law nature determined the 
ends wishes serve, his political ends are understood 
that England should Christian (as understood that 
term) that England should, within the limits imposed the 
primary end, free society, possible provide de- 
tailed explanation the tortuous history his political theory. 

(b) Note the Rhetoric Spenser’s Despair’ 
7:1(1949)8-11:—PL 12.285-306 sets forth the doctrine the 
Covenant the Law the “type” for which the Covenant 
Grace the Milton’s “better made the sup- 
pression this relation the basic device governing Despair’s 
rhetoric, its reiteration Una was all that was 
needed save Redcross. 

(c) “Milton Revises The Faerie Queene” 
—The Areopagitica’s famous tribute Spenser contains error: 
“our sage serious Poet Spencer describing true temperance 
under the person Guion, brings him with his palmer through 
the cave Mammon, the bowr earthly blisse.” Guyon 
accompanied the Palmer the Bower but not the Cave. 
This error reveals significant difference between the ethical 
thought the poets. Spenser separated Guyon from the Palmer 
illustrate Aristotle’s idea the role habit virtuous action. 
For Milton, the enemy custom, there was security habit: 
habit had not protected Adam, Samson, (in 1642) Milton. 
Hence when calls upon his memory for Spenser’s Legend 
Temperance, emerges would himself have written in: 
with the personification Reason always present because always 
needed. 

(d) “FQ the Nichomachean Ethics” 49:2(1951)73-100: 
—FQ poetic version the whole the Ethics with 


intellectual virtues other than practical wisdom omitted. 
was probably first intended such (“The Legend Moral 
but was retitled “The Legend Temperance” 
expanded plan for the poem. 

(e) “Certain Editorial Tendencies Exemplified: New 
Milton’s Apology” for text 
ought not lapse into superstition: explanatory guidance ought 
not insult the reader; tools will useless made without de- 
sign; confidence destroyed the suspicion animus. 

“Milton’s Critical Use Historical Sources: 
Historie the Council Trent provides our only 
tion how checked the accuracy historical sources 
intended use his publications compensated for their de- 
ficiencies. 

(g) Basilike, Eikon Alethine, MLN 
1649), which contended that Bas. was not really written 
Charles, actually knew, least strongly suspected, Gauden’s 
authorship. Milton’s failure follow this line attack 
(Oct.) was perhaps due Council State decision that 
was becoming ineffective might prove dangerous. 


(41) METAPHYSICALS: Jean-Jacques Denonain’s THEMES 
J-J Denonain, Faculté des Lettres d’Alger, Compte Courant 
Postai 715.22 Alger will published Oct. 1955. 
Sections are devoted Definition; Themes; Treatment Themes; 
The work promises major addition 17C scholar- 
ship. editions RELIGIO MEDICI English 
French the text the Pembroke College MS, are also 
press.) 


(42) The Letters SAMUEL PEPYS and his Family Cirele 
ed. Helen Truesdell Heath. New York: Oxford University Press, 
multipie personality Pepys after ceased 
write his intimate diary known chiefly two facets—the 
public figure who was secretary the Admiralty and the aged 
savant who lived retirement Clapham. Pepys the family man, 
dignified, scrupulously honorable, cordial, but never lightly per- 
sonal the diary, here revealed. The collection—188 
items, which 162 are printed full for the first time, com- 
prises all known letters from Pepys his near kin and their 
rephes. They are admirably edited, chiefly from 
are preceded full introduction which contains careful 
accounts the correspondents. The most interesting them 
“my wite’s brother St. Michel, colorful figure 
whom life never ordinary. For him, “every wind 
hurricane, every mishap near catastrophe, every hardship 
hell.” “Lord why was borne,” asks; “shall never have rest 
trom fightgs and stormes, but continue when youth likewise 
and Greatest vigour past, Essays and Continuances 
have, bine and are; and without hopes woold cruel.” Clear- 
heroics were not confined Restoration drama! 

The chief value the book for students Pepys and for 
ventory tailor shop, gifts sweets, wine, and oysters; 
servant wages problems; clothes furniture; etc. 

definitive edition Pepys’ DIARY being prepared 
with annotations R.C. 


(43) Poems THOMAS PHILIPOTT (1616-1682) ed. L.C. 
Martin. New York: Grove Press, 1950. 67p, paper, $1. (Liverpool 
Reprints #4):—Poetry Vaughan Crashaw first came into 
print 1646 when Philipott’s Poems appeared. wrote the 
Metaphysical mode serves reminder “that what may seem 
the most adventurous flights the 17C imagination 
were sometimes the nature routine exercises, controlled and 
varied the individual pilot but largely dictated tradition.” 
style which, modern reader, seems intended shock was 
somewhat conventional the 17C; thus the ingenuities and 
Clevelandisms Philipott’s style are called endearing prefa- 
tory encomium him. Instead “made startling” “indicative 
17C tensions,” the word used describe the style 
broid’red”: “Wits curious Tapestrie” “Embroyd’red with Con- 
ceptions amplest store.” 

The intrinsic merit the poems slight, though the religious 
poems the Nativity, Christ’s Passion, divine Aspiration” 
and “On thought our Resurrection” have some power. The last 
these typical Philipott’s method: soul need cowed, 
for the tomb emblem the womb; our dust lies hostage till 
the soul’s return. Like phoenix, bodily remains and the whole 
world must burned but will rise again. glass made 
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raw materials and refined translucency. each tomb becomes 
God’s mint, where man’s purged earth will “coyne the 
Image his Face.” This technique ingenious metamorphosis 
with cumulative effect also used the secular poems. Their 
topics range from gentlewoman struck blind with smallpox 
tributes Sandys, Quarles, Cartwright, Benlowes. 

The poems are historically important because they exemplify 
mediocre Metaphysical verse and because their frequent echoes 
other poets—Cowley, Randolph, Henry Vaughan, Crashaw, 
especially the last. Parts the Nativity Passion poems 
and such phrases “here Satyr, masquing disguise” may 
also point toward Milton. 

editor provides brief introduction notes but, 
proper brief reprint series, leaves room for further scholar- 
ship. For example, who was who wrote the prefatory 
encomium? poems would also useful starting point 
tor work which hope one our readers will compile—an 
index dictionary 17C images and conceits. 


(44) Prefaces Four intro. Chas Davies. 
Los Angeles, 1953 (Augustan Reprint Soc. Pub. #42; Clark Li- 
brary, Cal.), 60¢. Review CHARLES MISH, Mary- 
the 2nd hatf the attitudes toward fiction 
became more serious, the prefatory matter romances other 
works began shift, often enough, from the graceful 
ingenious dedications earlier age little apologiae ex- 
prefaces (reproduced reduced facsimile) contained this 
bookiet—they include Roger Boyle’s Preface the 1st part 
1655, Mackenzie’s the part his ARE- 
TINA 1660, Ingelo’s BENTIVOLIO URANIA 1660, 
Robert Boyle’s THE MARTYRDOM DIDY- 
MUS 1737—offer pleasantly consistent set about 
the value romance the proper way write it. succes- 
sive preface the chronological series repeats the others with 
detail but with every little change idea. 

prefaces present, one one, the standard brief defense 
romance writing. Though all express, directly implicitly, 
doubts about the propriety “ordinary” romance, all 
that, properly written, the romance can useful moral 
teacher. History tells what is, has been, done, whereas 
romances tell what may should done; history, tied 
fact, cannot inculcate virtue, may even lead cynicism, 
but “romances are these vessels which strain the christal streams 
from the puddle (Mackenzie). Romances 
may even superior didactic agents books serious morai 
since the former can reach many readers who would 
never pick professedly edifying work. too may at- 
tricked out; nor will wise physician “quarrell with 
his Patient, because refuseth take the Pill unlesse 
Indeed, the salutary effects romance read- 
may take place quite unbeknownst the reader; Robert 
says attempted “to convey unperceivedly, into the minds 
those young Persons Quality, for whom wrote, Sentimenis 
true Piety and Vertue.” 

other general point raised the prefaces, the problem 
style, persistent but clearly secondary the moral issue. Roger 
though talks about how and why has mixed historical 
jact with his romance, says nothing style itself, but 
Mackenzie more than makes for this omission; indeed, con- 
jesses that wrote ARETINA specifically form his own style. 
After condemning the usual earlier romance style because its 
“soaring pitch” praising writing, Sir George goes 
distinguish four prose styles: the university style (larded with 
classical tags), that the moral philosophers (pithy), that the 
barristers (“fiourished with similees”), finally, court style, the 
best (the sweet, and the epithets well adapted, without 
any varnish Ingelo’s observations style are im- 
plicit rather than direct, are Robert Boyle’s, though 
conclusion does say that has presumed employ more useful 
though less fushionable way writing, more concerned present 
proper patterns virtue than models eloquence. 

his short introduction the booklet, Mr. Charles Davies 
(University College Wales) has been able suggest the 
connection between the matters handled the prefaces later 
concerns fiction developed the 18C. 


(45) ROCHESTER:—A note Bodleian LibRec 
definitively dates Rochester’s Letter from Artemiza (Wing 
under Letter R1750 under Rochester) published 
1679. The Bodleian also holds copies another 1679 ed. (ap- 
parently unrecorded)—a 2-sheet folio entitled Artemisa Cloe. 
/A/LETTER/FROM/A LADY/IN/THE/TOVVN,/ Print- 
for William “This Leach edition cer- 


tainly appears give better text this poem than any other 
printed version.” 


(46) THE RURAL MUSE. STUDIES THE PEASANT 
POETRY ENGLAND Rayner Unwin. New York: The 
Co., $3.50, ballads, catches songs, but 
stuaied attempts verse the part English landworkers con- 
stitute ihe subject matter this critical study little explored 
jield English literature. Compared with Scots Welsh peasant 
traditions poetry, English laborers have been relatively dumb, 
much that there has been consecutive tradition their 
work. Indeed, “not until the early 18C did the poetry the un- 
educated landsman become detached from the strong turbulent 
currents more sophisticated verse.” Accordingly, most this 
volume devoted poets outside the range 17C 
NEWS, James Thomson; Stephen Duck; less known authors 
like Woodhouse, Bryant, Tatersal; Robert Bloomfield; John 
Ciare; Alfred Williams. However, the first chapter deals with 
17C conditions which impeded peasant poetry relates 
homely old rimes those later written his poorly- 
educated Laborers contemporary with him tended 
lack even the very elementary education, the contact with 
centers culture, the access printers which are requisite 
even for peasant poetry Mr. sense that term. 
ihe 17C the peasantry “knew poetry only they heard 
church, practiced only Dorothy Osborne overheard, when 
she walked ‘out into the common that lies hard the house where 
great many young wenches keep sheep cows sit the 

John Taylor, the water-poet, comes closest the 17C quali- 
for this siudy, for, Southey said him, “No spoon could 
have suited his mouth well the wooden one which 
was born.” Unwin notes Taylor’s self-assurance unique among 
uneducated poets. “No English rural poet has possessed em- 
quality expression crude yet compulsive.” 


(47) Wilson Knight, THE MUTUAL FLAME. SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S Sonnets AND The Phoenix and the Turtle. New York: 
1955, $3.75, ago Toronto, during 
luil squash game, your Editor, then undergraduate, 
startled Professor Knight asking what scholarly books 
would take left alone island for year. “Only the First 
replied Mr. Knight. 

has apparently changed his mind, for begins The Mutual 
Flame surveying scholarly work facts problems connected 
with the sonnets before making his own analysis them. de- 
cides that they express Shakespeare’s motion, through two con- 
trasted experiences love lust, “higher 
state being bisexual nature, “both sexes being complete, 
and one, within.” the young man, “the better angel,” the 
poet glimpses symbol this integration (which himself 
enjoys moments composition). For “Poetry bisexual 
awareness action.” The youth was built “into ideal Ap- 
polonian purity perfect integration, failed live the part.” 
But the “poetic distillation,” “the vision, the image, the arche- 
typal form seen through him” became lasting possession, 
vast, expanding, inspiration, which was both the youth (as beauty, 
truth, the feminine principle Shakespeare’s 
both Phoenix Turtle, Ariel Miranda.” 

Knight then examines the theme “progress through bisexual 
adoration integration” relation symbolism; time, 
death, eternity; Shakespeare’s plays. then devotes 
pages the Phoenix the Turtle the framework Love’s 
which first appeared, analyzes all the works 
that collection, centering upon the Phoenix symbol. decides 
that the Phoenix its Turtle symbolize “the truth love.” The 
Phoenix-experience, contrast with properly consummated hetero- 
sexual union, “is supremely conscious, matter eyes soul,” 
which “though thwarted consummation one plane has 
its own high reward.” symbol both spiritual 
propagation the eternal self-recognition nature hinted 
Sonnet 126.” 

Such, bald oversimplification, Knight’s case for the “mu- 
tual flame” the Phoenix Turtle. the course making it, 
ranges widely Byron, Shelley, Yeats, even MILTON 
(“After all, Milton was called ‘the lady Christ’s.’”) Indeed, 
“Fame is, Milton’s Samson Agonistes important ele- 
ment” the Phoenix symbolism. Also connected therewith, 
would seem, were Milton’s “ugly remarks about women.” Nor 
forgotten, though “of course, poet sexual, 
heterosexual, achievement. Unlike most love-poets, sings 
love accomplished rather than love-aspiring, stands outside 


the Phoenix radiation,” though the symbols well 


” 


Mr. Knight understands the symbols too well too ready 
equate almost anything with the Phoenix; even admits that 
symbol widest import. are almost tempted say 
that any fine experience may contained [in it] with the excep- 
tion normal Despite his extravagance paralleling 
identifying, there much that sound great deal that 
stimulating his volume. His method, basically, one using 
the common element poems key interpreting them. 
The results are often illuminating, though the method ardu- 
ous—perhaps needlessly so; for had made use the popular 
mythological handbooks Shakespeare’s day (e.g. Vincenzo Car- 
tari, Deorum 1581 Natalis Comes, Mythologiae 1596), 
could more easily have made his case for the Phoenix-Turtle 
nature Shakespeare’s love for the young man the sonnets. 
could have turned Renaissance commentaries Ovid 
for his basis. For example, late 1640, George Sandys 
Ovids Metamorphosis Englished still clung 
legorical interpretations. With reference Ovid, Bk. Sandys 
explains Jupiter’s pursuit Ganymede: “Ganymed, according 
Xenophon; was rather assumed into heaven for the beauty 
his mind, then that his body expresse the excellency 
Wisdome and Counsell. therefore, wise and under- 
standing Soule, uncontaminated with the vices the flesh, and 
drawing neerest into the nature God, him beloved, and 
rapt into heaven, (as Enoch, Eliah fiery 
famed fill Nectar for Jupiter, that prudence and in- 
nocency acceptable God; whereby feast him, 
were, with coelestiall viands.” (p. 195. Cf. Comes 1059; Ovid. mor. 
Fletcher, Christ’s Victory 111.14). Mr. Knight seems 
trying say that the youth the sonnets the Phoenix were 
Ganymede this sort for Shakespeare. 

indebted Robert unpublished 1954 Prince 
ton dissertation, THE DOUBLE HUNT LOVE. STUDY 
MYTHOLOGICAL NARRATIVE, for drawing attention 
the Sandys quotation 


(48) STRODE. “Wm Fulman Autograph the Poet 
Strode” BodLibRee 4:6(De53)324-35:—Corpus Christi College 
MS. contains 107 poems Strode his own hand 
(49 them, probably later works, not Dobell’s 1907 ed), with 
annotations 


(49) SWIFT. INTRODUCTION Ricardo Quintana. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1955. $4.25, 214p:—Swift’s claim 
17C NEWS considerable: years his life belong 
the 17C. Moreover, although Tale Tub, Battle the Books, 
Discourse Concerning the Mechanical Operation the Spirit 
were not published until 1704, “they were largely composed 
Moor Park” before the turn the century. “We commonly think 
Swift 18C figure, forgetting that his roots lay 
the Restoration,” asserts Professor Quintana finds him “the 
ruthless analytic energy” Hudibras Restoration comedies. 
With the men the Restoration, Swift shares “anti-romantic 
spirit,” “refusal admit the validity anything save the bare 
naked truth arrived through rational analysis.” His astrin- 
gency resembles that Hobbes: each, his own way was 
moralist who began stripping humanity all pretensions. 
Moreover, many Swift’s fundamental attitudes were those 
the Church his formative years: like the Restoration clergy 
cherished the via media with the interpretation Puri- 
tanism tyranny, the analysis rejection en- 
thusiasm, defence Christian faith against deism. Like the 
Restoration divines, emphatic limits for reason. 
His belief common sense was belief particular sort 
reason. this connection, Quintana contends that Swift’s age 
“had more confidence the fundamental sanity man the 
natural health society than sometimes realized. Swift 
himself, his political writing, constantly measuring the 
stupidity malfeasance individual politicians public figures 
against the good sense decency inherent the social body.” 
His sensationalism often “devised bring back common 
sense, our common humanity.” was asserting the reason- 
able the normal against all deviations. 

Thus one Quintana’s central contentions that “Swift’s 
genius was not original but representative.” Despite negative ex- 
pression, Swift’s intuition “is ‘positive’: the repudiation the 
false, clarified clarifying sense the realities human 
experience, the faith that man free long asserts the 
tradition reason against stupidity bestiality.” 

The volume presents nothing excitingly new, but admirably 


fulfills its professed purpose introduction Swift, his 
times, his works. 


(50) WRITINGS 17C TOPICS R.L. MARILLA, 
iana VAUGHAN the Civil JEGP 
(1942)514-26. Critical Study Henry 
Vaughan Secular Poet,” Abstracts Doct. Diss. 36, Ohio 
State U., 1942. “Henry Thomas Vaughan” MLR 29(1944) 180-3. 
“The Significance Henry Vaughan’s Literary Reputation” 
MLQ 5(1944)155-62. “The religious Conversion Henry Vau- 
ghan” RES Publisher the Reader’ Olor 
Iscanus” RES 24(1948)36-41. Review Hutchinson’s Henry 
Vaughan, JEGP 47(1948)96-98. Comprehensive Bibliography 
Henry Vaughan, Alabama Studs.3, Ala.Press 1948. 
“Henry Vaughan’s Conversion: Recent View” MLN 43(1948) 
394-7. “The Secular Religious Poetry Henry Vaughan” MLQ 
(1949) 

“That ‘Two-Handed Engine’ Finally?” PMLA 67(1952) 1181-4. 
“MILTON ‘Vain Wisdom’ ‘False StudNeophilol 
25(1952)1-5. “Milton Conjugal Love Among the Heavenly 
Angels” MLN 68(1953) 485-6. The Central Problem 
Essays Studs Eng.Lang. Lit (Upsala 1953). 
“Milton Bacon: Paradox” Eng.Studs; “PR: Some Observa- 
StudNeophilol; review Allen’s The Harmonious Vision, 


53) Lewis, DESCRIPTIONE TEMPORUM. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1955, 24p, 50¢, paper:—The 
title this Inaugural Lecture the newly founded Chair, “Pro- 
Medieval Renaissance English Literature the Uni- 
versity Cambridge” taken from Isidore’s ETYMOLOGIA- 
RUM indicates Lewis’s theme: divisions history into perieds, 
their validity and nature. considers the “massive multiple 
change” between Antiquity the Dark Ages, the more recently 
drawn lesser frontier between the Dark Middle Ages (early 
the (until recently) greatly exaggerated barrier between 
Medieval and Renaissance (possibly figment Humanist 
propaganda”), “the greatest all divisions the history 
the West,” the chasm between the present and the age Jane 
Austen Scott. Lewis acknowledges that line the history 
thought (in the narrower sense the word) could drawn 
toward the end the 17C, but that not valid for the history 
our culture general. “Certainly the sciences then began 
advance But the effects were delayed. through the 
18C the tone the common mind remained ethical, rhetorical, 
juristic, rather 


(54) HOBBISM RESTORATION COMEDY, report 
1953 Columbia Ph.D. dissertation Samuel Weiss:—Psycho- 
logical, ethical critical principles related Hobbesian doctrine 
appear Restoration comedy contrast with antithetical prin- 
ciples underlying sentimental comedy. This study gives de- 
tailed, comprehensive analysis the Hobbesian material Restora- 
tion drama which projects the manners, morals taste the 
Hobbist social set. The area investigated comic drama from 
Dryden through Steele. The introduction establishes Hobbes’ repu- 
tation his own age, his influence fashionable gentry, his 
friendships among men letters outlines his salient teachings, 
especially relation Machiavellianism the Epicurean re- 
vival which Gassendi stimulated. The principal discussion under 
headings materialism, egoism, pleasure power, the state 
nature, determinism, religion; offers detailed analysis 
those passages drama that reflect the positive influence 
Hobbes. Hobbesian critical theory related the conceited comedy 
Restoration comedy reflects Hobbes’ definition “wit” 
its satire the witwould its presentation the truewit. 


Hobbes’ negative influence appears the anti-Hobbist ethics 
the Cambridge Platonists, the Latitudinarians, the “school 
sense.” Moral social strictures against the man “wit” the 
rival appearance the man “sense” had roots social changes 
after the 1688 Revolution. The emerging comedy sense 
analyzed terms its ethical premises social significance 
traced from Shadwell through Cibber Steele. The influence 
Hobbes drama further discussed analysis Steele’s 
theory comedy relation Hobbes’ theory laughter. The 
comedies Congreve, Vanbrugh Farquhar carry the Restora- 
tion comic tradition but revealed effects the moral pressures 
exerted the 1690’s early 18C toward the purgation drama. 


(55) [DRYDEN?] Dramma Inglese Inedite del Secolo Di- 
ciassettesimo, THE LOVER’S STRATEGEM, VIRUTUE RE- 
WARDED, ed. Genova: Instituto Universitario 


Magistero, 1952, 356p: Though reasons for dating this comedy 
about 1680-5 satisfy, the attribution Dryden based vocabu- 
lary, rimes, versification, imitation Jonson, etc., less con- 
vincing. The play could either Dryden (whose abundance, 
after all, included talent for mediocrity) one his imita- 
tors. based the Decameron X.5. 


(56) The Reading JEREMY TAYLOR: Anglican Preach- 
Catholic Taste. Abstract paper Lois Barr, 
State:—Taylor, like many 17C preachers, systematically read 
preparation for Anglican apologetics for spiritual guidance 
individuals. From his polemical first sermon his great post- 
Restoration didactic sermons, his works justify Wood’s pro- 
nouncement “prodigious readiness his learning.” Yet Taylor 
was unique among contemporaries for catholicity taste and ar- 
accommodation learning persuasive purpose. The 
broad outlines his reading may indicated the proportions 
between classical, patristic, medieval, later literature that obtain 
2400 references culled from representative selction his 
works. More than half are classical slightly more than one fourth 
patristic. the remainder, twice many are from Renaissance 
contemporary literature combined from medieval sources, with 
preponderance religious writings represented. While con- 
sistently widened the scope his reading during his career, even 
more striking the increased skill with which handled learned 
references. Conventional his practice tapping classical authors, 
church fathers, schoolmen, canon lawyers, Jesuit casuists for 
sanction doctrine ethics, excelled artistic appropriation 
his material psychological analysis religious states; and 
unique making erudite allusions the basis not only for his 
famous similies but also for thematic development his ideas. 


(57) MANUSCRIPTS. (i) Publication vols. VII the 
Bodleian Library’s Summary Catalogue Western Mss completes 
the work begun Madan 1890. Vol. includes list mss ac- 
quired 1700 acquisition order list the year-dates 
the Laudian mss. Vol. VII indexes vols. 59,390 entries. 
(Mss accessions since 1915 are not covered.) 


(ii) OFFICIAL PAPERS SIR JOHN BANKES Attor- 
ney-General 1634-40 (some 2300 documents) are reported 
Quarterly Rev. Jan. 1951 BodlLibRec 4:6(Dec53) 313-23. They 
include grants patents monopolies, few charters Ameri- 
can colonies, certificates gentry remaining London contrary 
the proclamation June, 1632, etc. 


“TWO LETTER BOOKS ARCHBISHOPS SHELDON 
Sketch contents Bodleian MS.Add.C.308 British Museum 
letters and documents 1664-82 episcopal affairs, 
collections after the Plague Great Fire, insistence attendance 
bishops Parliament, effort reinstate Daniel Scargill 
who was deprived his fellowship for his “Hobbism,” etc. 


(iv) MEDICI LETTERS. Several hundred original letters 
the 17C’s (purchased Sir Wellcome 1919) have been 
presented the British Museum). They include letters from 
Cosimo (1590-1621) two series letters from officials 
his court; also bound vols. archivist’s copies records 
1700. 


(58) ITALIAN. (i) “GIROLAMO MEI: Mentor 
the Florentine Camerata” MusicalQuart 
influence GALILEO’s Dialogo della musica antica moderna; 
connexions between the Camerata’s humanism, school Pier 
and literary academies.—Hanford Henderson, American 


Madrid, 1953, 238p (Rev. Filol. Espan. 
influence Quijote; vogue Cervantes Italy; influence 
Sannazaro, Giraldi, Tasso, Tansillo, Marino, Alciati, 


(iii) Sources for Don Giovanni” Sedwick, 
Hispania 37:269-73:—The Tenorio Gazzaniga-Bertati (1787) 
who leaned Goldoni, Moliére, Tirso Molina, 


(iv) Anna Maria ANTOLOGIA DEL PENSIERO PO- 
LITICO INGLESE. Torino-Firenze: Fr. Silva 1953:—Extracts 
Italian from Fortescue Orwell, including Milton, Hobbes 
Winstanley. 


(v) ROMANZI PICARESCHI, trans. Capecchi. Firenze: 
Sansoni, 1953:—Italian texts picaresque novels Aleman, 
Cervantes, Quevedo, etc. 


(Continued page 28) 


NEO-LATIN NEWS 


Vol. #1. Summer 1955. quarterly supplement 
News; joint subscription per year (check payable 
Max Patrick) sent Max Patrick, 35-13 76th St, Jackson 
Heights 72, N.Y. Edited JAMES NAIDEN, 11237 First 
Ave.N.W., Seattle, Wash. JMP; devoted Neo-Latin Litera- 
ture 1400-1950. 


“Tasks Experiences the Study 
Humanist Mss” RenNews 7:1(Aut54)74-84; “Relazione sulla 
edizione Scrittori Fonte del Medioevo Europeo 
Roma 1954, 323-6:—Warns that circulation through copies 
continued until about 1530, that much unpublished material 
exists mss. Refers his bibliography printed catalogs 
books, Traditio 6(1948) 227-317, which estimates refers 
half the collections, the other half presumably uncatalogued. 
Printed catalogues vary quality are limited notable pecu- 
liarities but may lead discovery texts previously unknown, 
such the letters Alessandro Farnese Alamanno Runiccini. 
Printed catalogues are supplemented handwritten inventories, 
now compiled Kristeller Traditio 9(1953). Microfilm copies 
these handwritten catalogues are procured the Li- 
brary Congress some important instances. Handwritten in- 
ventories led the discovery number writings Pompo- 
nazzi, Patrizi, Petrus Musandinus Salerno, ete. Since such 
inventories are often sketchy, actual inspection books may 
reveal texts previously unknown. Texts thus come upon may re- 
the collaboration another specialist for their identifica- 
tion. 


Viewing the great amount material catalogued, read, 
identified, evaluation criticaily edited, Kristeller says that 
mature synthesis rehashing existing ideas nugatory. The 
immediate task organize the field after the model some 
more advanced field such classical philology. 


The 2nd paper emphasizes the value group scholars 
whose task would select certain texts for critical editing 
hundreds and thousands now unedited edited badly. 
Research humanistic literature lacks the base recognized 
profession academic division. The main task edit such 
maior Barzizza, Bruni, Poggio, Filelfo, Decembrio, 
Ficino, Poliziano. 


DICTIONARY THE ITALIAN HUMANISTS 
THE WORLD CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP ITALY 
1300-1806. Renaissance Society. rolls microfilm, $120:— 
Based upon 40,000 cards the author’s file humanists, cover- 
ing scholars many fields other than classical philology, in- 
cluding foreigners resident Italy, this full publication sup- 
the synopsis published the American Philosophical So- 
ciety. which lacked bibliographical references. This dictionary 
based million entries: would help investgations modern 
Latin literature. 


(3) CATALOGUES. “Liaison Committee 
Microfilming Ms. Catalogues” RenNews 
Reviews efforts secure microfilms catalogues 
lists catalogues available through from Austria Italy 
chief library catalogues not yet available microfilm. 


(4) NEO-LATIN LEXICOGRAPHY. Paul Blackford 
establishment depository for Neo- 
Latin expressions not explained existing lexica; invites in- 
contributions—slips for neologisms (words used 
new sense, not noted lexica earlier periods) coinages 
(words which have never existed before any sense, including 
Graeco fonte); also orthographical variants, verba 
placenames. Send entries P.W. Blackford, West- 
ern Illinois State Coll. Macomb, The cditorial committee con- 
sists Profs. Blackford, R.T. Bruere (Chicago), F.W.House- 
holder (Indiana), James Naiden. (Blackford has de- 
limited his project increase the ease publishing but aware 
the need for lexicographical work for 1600-1800). 


(5) W.J. Ong “RENAISSANCE IDEAS THE AMERICAN 
CATHOLIC MIND” Thought (Fordham Un. quarterly) 29:114 
(Aut54)327-56:—This provocative article (not easy sum- 
marize) directed Roman Catholic Intellectuals who might 


try find “absolutes” trekking backward through the years. 
contains arresting statements about the medieval Renais- 
sance periods illuminating remarks about modern times, all 
interest non-Catholics. For our age new humanism 
needed, one entirely different from that the Renaissance. The 
blow telling those who might attempt revive Latin the 
ideals education the Renaissance. 


(6) VATICAN MICROFILM project 
microfilming Vatican holdings for the library St. Louis Uni- 
versity now under way. considerable number unedited 
Latin mss unknown value contents are thus becoming avail- 
able American scholars. 


(7) W.L. Grant “EUROPEAN VERNACULAR WORDS 
LATIN TRANSLATION” (Austin: 
Texas 1954) 120-156:—The survey, based printed 
sources, covers 1390-1950, from Dante Pinocchio. The discus- 
sion, though propped 195 footnotes, some detailed, only 
representative, but serves emphasize the role Latin popu- 
larizing vernacular words belletristic informative kinds. 


(8) COOPERATIVE HISTORY MODERN LATIN LIT- 
ERATURE 1400-1600:—2 segments about 6500 words each 
are circulation ms: J.A. Gaertner’s “Latin Verse Transla- 
tion the surveys versions parts the Old New 
Testaments, finds the Psalms most popular, analyzes the appeal 
this genre (which somewhat remote from modern taste), 
discusses the controversy about the merits Buchanan’s version 
(which went through least 120 eds). 

J.A. Grant’s “Latin Bucolic Poetry” presents all the different 
types bucolic poetry treats the Italian thoroughly, with some 
presentation French, German, other authors. The regrettable 
unavailability Deliciae Poetarum Hungarorum precluded the 
presence Hungarian humanists. 

Bradner’s “Drama” D.T. Starnes’ “Lexica” are under- 
going revision. 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY. NICCOLO PEROTTI’S VERSION 
THE ENCHIRIDION EPICTETUS, ed. with intro list 
P’s writings R.P.Oliver, Ill. Press 1954, 166p:—Perotti 
(1429-1480) composed variety works Latin: translations 
from Greek, commentaries Latin authors (especially Martial), 
grammatical works, varia, poetry letters. Oliver’s elenchus 
these writings (in Oliver’s perspicuous witty Latin) rests upon 
survey (admittedly not complete) mss, eds, bibliographies. 
mentions some works for the first time lays some biblio- 
graphical ghosts (pp.137-66). This the 6th Perotti’s 
translations from the Greek printed. Completed 1450, 
was utilized, Oliver shows, Politian (whose version bet- 
ter Latin was printed hence better known), extant 
mss, whose stemma Oliver disentangles. Comparisons with the 
standard eds the Greek text reveals that Perotti’s Greek ms, 
now lost, had readings value, some them preferred 
the present standard text. Perotti’s version sometimes faulty 
Latinity, sometimes interpretation his Greek ms, but 
decidedly meritorious considering the scholarship 1450. 

The book many points substantiates the ideas Kristeller 
(See above), concerning the abundance value unpublished 
materials Latin. Oliver shows that study these early 
Latin versions from the Greek may value students 
classical philology also. 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY (1) ERASMUS. Dunil-Marque- 
breuca “Histoire 3001 d’Erasme, Dulce Bellum Inex- 
pertis” Symposium 8:1(Sum54)151-7:—The essay grew from 
5-line beginning 1508 the last change 1583, with changes 
induced political events attitudes toward previous eds the 
DBI. Traces reeditions notes Roman Catholic editors. Eras- 
mus’ concern was based the idea that war, because forbidden 
Christ, was the most odious sacrileges. 


(2) Quirinus Breen “Observationes M.T. Ciceronem 
Marius NIZOLIUS” Studs. the Ren.; Publ. Ren. Soc. 
Amer. lexicon, with 20,000 entries based 
Cicero, list elegant expressions based upon Cicero, went 
through about eds must one the threads followed 
out future studies the development Modern Latin stylis- 
tics. Breen suggests that complete history this lexicon, edi- 
tions, editors, prefaces, addistions revisions, would valuable 
view the work’s wide circulation. 


Maren-Sofie The Happy Man: Studies the Metamor- 


Classical Ideal 1600-1700. Oslo Studies English, 
Akademisk Forlag; Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1954, 12s6d, 
496p. Review ALLEN BENHAM, University Washing- 
ton:—Giovanni Pico Della Mirandola (1463-1494) his Oration 
the Dignity Man describes man his creation endowed 
with the germs all kinds life and adds that in-the power 
and will each individual determine what shall make 
himself. may merely subsist like vegetable; live the senses 
like animal; cultivate his intelligence like angel; finally 
“withdraw into the center his own oneness” which instance 
“his spirit, made one with God the solitary darkness the 
Father, which above all things, will surpass all things.” 


this last possibility which Dr. explores the 
book under review the English literature the 17th century. 


Dr. finds four types the retired life: the happy hus- 
bandman, the serene contemplator, the hortulan saint and the 
Epicurean the detached spectator. This concept the 
retired life for the happy man based materials from clas- 
sical literature and philosophy and from the Bible. The classical 
literary strain drawn from the second Epode Horace, from 
lines 458-474 the second book Vergil’s Georgics and the 
forty-seventh Epigram Book Martial. The classical phi- 
losophical strain comes from Boethius, Stoicism, Neo-Platonism 
and Epicureanism. The Bible strain from the Song Solomon 
its allegorized Christian form. 


The translators had principal role the development this 
concept and Dr. shows through series translations 
with their subtle variations how the four types the happy man 
changed from one form another the course the century. 


The book offers valuable commentary several 17C poets; such 
as: William Browne, Davies Hereford, Henry Wotton, Drum- 
mond Hawthornden, William Andrew Marvell, 
Henry Vaughan, Thomas Traherne, Abraham Cowley, whose 
slender volume prose and verse musings offer the fullest ex- 
position the philosophy the retired life, “the matchless 
Orinda” and Aphra Behn. 


Dr. Rgstvig also shows how such men John Selden, John 
Evelyn, Viscount Falkland, Henry More and Nicholas Ferrar 
exemplified their lives the concept the happy retired life. 
She also demonstrates—and this will interesting neo- 
Latinists—that the odes the Polish Latin poet Mathias Casi- 
mire Sarbiewski (1590-1640) were known and translated 
adapted several 17C English poets. She had already edited for 
the Augustan Reprints no. (1953) Hill’s translation 
Sarbiewski’s odes (1646). 


This volume snugly written and printed. fully docu- 
mented. noticed only two typographical errors, one which 
rather amusing, 183, Sir Thomas Browne referred 
Brownie. 


The first volume the Oslo Studies English Per Fuglum’s 
Edward Gibbon, His View Life and Conception History. The 


appearance these two volumes indicates that the series will 
great interest students English literature and thought. 


TWENTIETH Alex. Gaertner, Vox Hu- 
mana, apud Prelum Typographicum Stinehourianum, Luneburgiae 
Vermontesium, 1954. 36p. $2.50:—The author this original 
poetry accentual rhyming verses, chiefly religious medita- 
tive content, avoids the clattering jingles some medieval 
verses. Among his themes are the excellence death, the pleasure 
music, the prospect senility, the uneasiness sense 
midsummer day looking Botticelli’s Venus, articles 
religious belief, etc. 


THOMAS FULLER, with translation William Costello, S.J. 
(Gonzaga). “Oratio habita Domino Fuller Praevaricatore Cantab. 
Quaestio. anima hominis sit rasa tabula.” 


Silent, Thomists! 

Quiet, Scotists! 

Mob scholastic 

Paraphrastic 

Words, nought else, can proffer. 
Wet and shady quiddities 
Empty, light haeccieties 

These alone can offer. 


Sileant Thomistae 
Taceant Scotistae 
Scholastici turba 
Nil dat nisi verba 
Embratiles quidditates 
non leves 
haeccietates 
Haecietas grata 


Est uxor parata 


Matrimonii per cunjungata 


Hic logica vera 

plusquam chimaera/ 
Heliconem vocare 
Mortuum mare 

Non dubitarem 

Nisi hic quasi spuma 
Sit mihi Venus orta 
Quam merito amare 
Nos pegasi taederet 
Nisi alas praeberet 

negotiis procandi 
arte amandi 
Amasia[m] fingere 

nullam atingere 

plusquam chimaera/ 
Lineas amoris 

centro cordis 
Descipulas habere 
Amica[m] presentem 


The thisness which student pleases 
wife, not barren theses; 

This logic true, 

Not fancy due 

would call the Dead Sea’s barren 
Wastes Helicon, thereon 

Rose Venus from the wave 
(Provided might her slave). 

tour with Pegasus would bore 
Except the god with wings restore 
With skill trifling’s kisses 

And art loving’s blisses. 

Why, I’d pretend the stream Amasia 
Emptied nowhere out Asia! 

Such cosmography true, 

Not fancy due 


Poetic lines love keep 
disciples the deep 
And central heart, retain 
Forever embrace’s chain 


Amplexus circumferentem 


The present sweetling, till she 
Semper retinere 


Refreshed with kisses, endlessly 
Stillantibus rebus Rained down, and softened, dawn 
Donec salvatur The dew has drenched the yielding 
bene molliatur lawn 

Roris instar herbis 
Hic poesis vera 

plusquam chimaera/ 
Est mihi domini 

Filia promi 
Philosophia naturalis 
[Haec] realis 

Nec speculatio 

Contemplatio 

Haec physica vera 
plusquam chimaera/ 
Virginem dotatam 

glebem sequestratam 
Simul comparare 
Aureos montes 
Argenteos fontes 

mappa possessionis 
retentionis 
Conglomerare 
Mathematica vera 
plusquam chimaera. 


This poetry and true, 
Not fancy due. 


have home maiden fair, 
Mistress our frigidaire; 
She, the only real 
Natural philosophy. 

She sternest speculation 
She only contemplation. 
This physics true, 

Not fancy due. 


Equation make pretty maid 
With sequestered meadow glade, 
add some golden mountains 
hoard silver fountains; 
This, mathematics true, 

Not fancy due. 


(University Library, Cambridge, 
(MS. Dd. 30, 39v. 


(Continued from page 26) 


(59) HISTORY. (i) POMPONNE’S “RELATION MON 
AMBASSADE HOLLANDE” 1669-71, ed. Rowen 
State). Utrecht:Kemink Zoon N.V., 1955 (Werken 
Hist. Gennotschap S4, #2; 178p:—Before 1685, Arnauld Pom- 
ponne wrote this account his mission French ambassador 
the Hague. The mission was vain but the account reveals 
moderate, honest, peace-loving statesman. His chronological rela- 
tion, like William Temple’s Observations upon the United Nether- 
lands, analyzes the Dutch people, their history, politics, foreign 
relations, but unlike Temple, Pomponne reports his own negotia- 
tions considerable detail. The prime value the work the 
light throws French diplomacy under Louis XIV. also 
provides interesting glimpses the visit which William Orange 
paid Charles II, who received him well although “il parut 
bientost peu rapport entre leurs huméurs. Celle roy, libre, 
ouverte familiére, estoit toutte portée plaisirs avec 
quelque air desbauche.” contrast, the serious, reserved Prince 


17TH-CENTURY NEWS NEO-LATIN NEWS 
35-13 ST., JACKSON HEIGHTS 72, 
RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY NEWS, ed. Max Patrick, the 
organ the Milton Society America the English 
(Period Milton) Section the Modern Language Associa- 
tion devoted all aspects 17C culture except Shakespeare. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS (with Neo-Latin News): year sent 
J.M.Patrick, 35-13 76th St, Jackson Heights 72, N.Y. (Britain: 
for years sent J.C.Maxwell, King’s College, Newcastle-on- 
J.M.Patrick that you have done so. Europe: 320 
years sent Prof. J-J Denonain, Faculté des Lettres C.C.P. 
Alger). CHECKMARK BELOW INDICATES THAT YOU 
cash (preferably) check PAYABLE MAX PATRICK. 
Your EXPiRATION DATE: Spring 1955 Summer 1955 (this 
issue) Autumn 1955 


participated the “divertissemens” his uncle only when “com- 


pliance l’y The account ably edited with introduction 
notes. 


(ii) Other recent works connected with European history are: 
W.H. Lewis, THE SPLENDID CENTURY, N.Y.: Sloane Assoc. 
1954, (Popularized essays some features 17C France with 
stress the picturesque); Cobban, “The Art Kingship: 
LOUIS XIV, Reconsideration” HistToday Mar.54. G.P. Gooch, 
“The Legacy LOUIS ContemRev Kossman, 
FRONDE, The Hague: Nijhoff, 1954 (The Fronde was historically 
ineffective, neither returning the political ideals the past nor 
anticipating the 1789 Revolution. French social equilibrium 
down, but those who opposed the government lacked sense 
concerted aim. Study the movement enables clearer analysis 
the social structure the baroque monarchy.) 


(iii) H.H. Weil, 17C German Looks Russia,” 
Rev 11:3(Au54):—Adam Olearius, secretary trade mission 
from Holstein-Gottorp the Czar the 1630’s wrote account 
the journey (Schleswig 1647, which John Davies englished 
1660). Though praising some individuals, condemns the Rus- 
sians for barbarity, viciousness, anti-humanism, tyr- 
anny. 


(69) METAPHYSICAL. Heinrich Straumann, Phonix Taube. 
Zur Interpretation von Shakespeares Gedankenwelt. Ziirich: Ar- 
temis, 1953, 63p:—The complexities THE PHOENIX THE 
TURTLE give some claim called “metaphysical.” Strau- 
mann’s commentary combines varied interpretations this puzzle 
poem into pattern intended ambiguity. Utilizing literary tra- 
ditions platonic love symbolized the birds, Shakespeare re- 
flected the rarity perfect affection fidelity. 


